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both the result and purpose in order that the children may bring to 
perfection that which the parents have failed to accomplish. Hence, 
as family religion constitutes the moral bond with the past and mar- 
riage forms the spiritual unity of the present, so education must fit 
the children for the moral task of the future. 

If we ask for the ground upon which this whole system rests we 
find it in moral experience, in the facts of the moral life and their 
implications. To quote from the preface to the second edition: 
' ' The object of this book is to show the good as truth and righteous- 
ness, that is, as the only right and consistent way of life in all 
things and to the end, for all who decide to follow it. I mean the 
Good as such ; it alone justifies itself and justifies our confidence in 
it." But, as the author indicates, such a justification of the Good 
will have significance only for him who has consciously chosen it, 
to others it will be not only useless but annoying. Although re- 
jecting the subjective idealism of Kant, which he finds to infect also 
his ethics, his own position as a moralist seems nearer that of the 
categorical imperative than any other. The primacy of duty, the 
sharpness of the distinction between the ways of life and death, the 
inwardness of the moral life, all suggest Kant in spite of the fact 
that abstract rationalism has given place to frank mysticism with 
its immediate vision of the perfect Good. 

But the question of classification is not very important in the 
case of a book such as this. Its value is in its genuineness and in 
its wealth of keenly analyzed experience, an experience in many 
respects remote from that of Western Christendom. It is stimu- 
lating and refreshing to come in contact with an attitude that is 
robust without being naturalistic, and idealistic without being anemic. 

Norman Wilde. 

University of Minnesota. 

Experiments in Psychical Science: Levitation, Contact, and the 
Direct Voice. W. J. Crawford, D.Sc. New York: B. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 1919. Pp. xii + 201. 

In this book the author deals in greater detail with "problems 
connected with the physical phenomena of spiritualism" which he 
formerly examined in his book, The Reality of Psychic Phenomena, 
published two years earlier. The author recognizes the existence of 
both conscious and unconscious fraud at seances for physical phe- 
nomena, but is confident that they are much overrated : ' ' Sometimes 
the medium's body, or portions of her body, make spasmodic kinds 
of movements when heavy raps or impacts are being experienced 
out in the circle. These are simply reactions. . . . The seeker after 
fraud immediately puts them down to imposture. My experiments, 
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conducted over a long period of time and more thoroughly than any 
ever carried out hitherto, have proved to me beyond all question that 
the medium's body is either directly or indirectly the focus of all 
the mechanical actions which result in the phenomena" (141-42). 
Physical phenomena are produced, in the dark or in red light, by 
means of a "psychic structure," on the principle of a cantilever, 
extending from the medium's body near her ankles (129), which is 
operated by undetermined intelligences by means of "psychic 
energy" drawn from the sitters (133). 

The "psychic structure" is. invisible and impalpable (82), pro- 
duces a "disagreeable, cold, spore-like sensation" in the hand that 
passes through it (119), is the same temperature as the room (98), 
is not a conductor of low-tension electricity (90) but discharges an 
electroscope (135), is acted upon by gravity (82), may be photo- 
graphed (153), and offers resistance to pulls, pushes and torques 
(137). It can penetrate clothing and closely woven screens not more 
than an inch or two from the medium's body (102), but not a wire 
screen of one-inch mesh about 18 inches distant (99) ; its free end 
can operate through larger meshes (102), but not within enclosed 
spaces or under an inverted table (51), or in the region behind the 
medium's back (94). It is acutely sensitive to all light not of long 
wave-length (152), and exists in a delicate and unstable form (150). 
It grasps objects in the manner of a suction-disc (51, 69) and may 
dispose itself into as many as three cooperating psychic rods in a 
single levitation (68). Its form is that of a simple cantilever when 
objects up to 30 pounds are levitated (36) as was shown by a corre- 
sponding increase in the weight of the medium and by the capsizing 
motion of the medium if the weight of the table is increased (32) ; 
but is modified into a strut or column when heavier objects are levi- 
tated (36), as was shown by weight-recording apparatus under the 
table (38) and the excess of the weight lifted over the increase of 
the medium's weight (38, 43). An imprint of the lower part of the 
columnar structure was obtained in modeler's clay during a levita- 
tion lasting about twelve seconds; it was irregular and measured 
3 X 2J inches (4) . The maximum amount of this psychical ma- 
terial drawn from the medium's body and available for use in 
causing physical phenomena was 54^ pounds, almost half of the 
medium's weight (82). Its structure is of two kinds: (a) its body, 
consisting of ^-matter which can transmit stresses through itself and 
to the free end of the structure, but not to ordinary matter; (&) its 
free end, consisting of ^-matter (materialized matter), into which 
some of the x-matter has been converted, capable of transmitting 
stresses to ordinary matter (125). 
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The psychic energy by which the psychic structures are operated 
is regarded as "most likely a form of energy connected with very 
small particles of matter . . . probably . . . connected with the 
nervous system of the medium" (129). There seems to be "a kind 
of psychic positive pressure in the legs and feet and a kind of psychic 
negative pressure in the arms and hands, so that there is a tendency 
for the particles to flow back in her body via the hands and arms if a 
conducting material or path is supplied to them. To use an elec- 
trical analogy, there is a higher psychic voltage in the neighborhood 
of her ankles than of her hands" (130). After the seance the 
medium has lost no weight (130) and is not fatigued (139). The 
psychic energy seems to come principally from the sitters, since the 
matter associated with it is a permanent loss — the sitters weighing 
less at the conclusion of the seance (132). It can be drained off, 
however, from the levitated table to the medium through contact 
with her hand, an iron or glass rod (127), which causes the table to 
drop, but not with paper or wood (129). It is not electricity. At 
an hour and a half after the opening of the seance the psychic energy 
is at a maximum, and great forces are exerted (7) ; a table support- 
ing a heavy man is moved about the floor with great ease ; the table 
being levitated, a strong man pushing from the top can not depress 
it to the floor; the table being anchored to the floor, it can not be 
lifted (7) ; raps are delivered in sledge-hammer blows, shaking floor 
and chairs (4). 

"The medium is never in trance, but from late observations I 
would hesitate to say that her state of consciousness is quite nor- 
mal" (127). 

Supplementary seances in the author's laboratory, with another 
private medium, Mr. X, for testing contact phenomena, and with 
a professional medium, Mrs. Z, for testing the "direct voice," indi- 
cate: (1) That contact (medium's hands on table) facilitates, but 
does not alter the character of, the phenomena. By direct manipu- 
lation of the table the author, depending upon his muscular sense, 
located a rigid psychic mechanism in the region of the medium's 
ankles that resisted turning or moving in a horizontal plane. (2) 
That the origin of the voices recorded on a dictaphone was so close 
to the horn (seven feet distant from the medium) as to cause 
' ' blasting ' ' in the record, while the speaking trumphets were but 34 
inches long, and each hand of the medium was held by a sitter. 

The principal medium is the youngest daughter (eighteen years 
of age) in a mediumistic family; intelligent, practical, strong- 
minded ; not excitable but placid and cheerful. Her power was dis- 
covered in her fifteenth year. The author is about thirty-nine years 
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of age and is a lecturer in mechanical engineering in the Municipal 
Technical Institute, and in Queen's University, Belfast, England. 
The experiments were carried out in a systematic way in seances held 
in the medium's home. Scientific apparatus was freely used, and the 
desires of the medium's "controls," whom the author regards as 
discarnate persons, were faithfully followed. The author, however, 
frankly prefers the discovery of the laws of physical phenomena to 
the attempt to prove the identity of stance personalities. In the 
reviewer's opinion this is an important field. Since the phenomena 
are apparently reproducible, and since the "new matter" and the 
"new energy" seem to be dependent upon the medium's body, and 
especially her nervous system, the next step should be verification by 
physiologists and experimental psychologists whom the author 
should associate with him in his further researches. And, certainly, 
protection in the services of a master of legerdemain should also 
be secured. 

J. B. Coovee. 
Stanford University. 

Echo Personalities. Frank Watts. London: George Unwin and 

Allen ; New York : The Macmillan Company. 1918. Pp. 111. 

In the five chapters making up this little book the author essays 
to estimate the value, for educational practise, of recent develop- 
ments in the field of abnormal psychology. "Echo personalities" 
are those forms of human behavior which are but the echoes of au- 
thentic personality — the crowd, the psychopathic subject, the 
mental defective. 

In a running account the author applies to the work of the 
teacher, and others dealing with children, various suggestions 
derived from his reading of Tarde, LeBon, Baldwin, Trotter, Mc- 
Dougall, Janet, Freud, Jung, Binet, Seguin, Itard, Montessori and 
others. The chapters were written in the field, during free moments 
of military service, which perhaps accounts for the general survey 
character of the book. 

It would be a wholesome task if each teacher should occasionally 
undertake in this manner to review, summarize and apply the re- 
sults of the general reading of non-pedagogical literature. Such an 
enterprise fixes and organizes one's knowledge of the books read, 
and prepares the way for original thinking. The products would 
not often be striking, and the conclusions would often be common- 
place or even platitudinous. But occasional reviews, written with 
such understanding as that shown by the author of Echo Personali- 
ties, would themselves represent much more than echoes. They 



